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TOP OF THE NEWS, October, 1942 


From the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 


VOLUME I—NUMBER 1 


DIVISION NEws, Ruth M. Ersted 


Greetings to all Division members. Those of you who 

President were fortunate enough to be in Milwaukee must have 
Mary S. Wilkinson returned home with a feeling that our first year of 
mt eae organization was good, that it was bringing closer to- 
Secretary __ gether all of us who work with children and young 
& metas Dixon people. It was providential to have accomplished this at 
a time when the fullest cooperation is needed if we are 


to make a worthy contribution to winning the war and the peace. 


One of the evidences of our growing solidarity is illustrated by the 


publication of this bulletin for all Division members, in place of the News 
Letter issued formerly by the Section for Library Work with Children. We 
are happy to have as our first editor, Gladys English, who was responsible 
for the bulletin when it was started by the Section for Library Work with 
Children in 1939. Public relations work of the Division will be coordinated 
this year by Mary S. Wilkinson. The Radio and A. L. A. Publications 
committees will continue under Chairman Mary Gould Davis and Alice 
Louise Le Fevre. 


The problems facing us this year are many. They are complicated, 
interrelated problems, none of which admits of a simple solution. Our 
contribution to better international relations, to the abolition of racial 
prejudice and juvenile delinquency, and the need for understanding the 
present crisis and preparing for post-war responsibilities are the biggest 
challenges. The Division should point the way and offer the help which 
will make it easier for each of us to add his weight to the solution of these 
problems. Elmer Davis has reminded us of H. G. Wells’ statement after 
the last war “that we are now in a race between education and catastrophe.” 
As librarians working with children and young people we must be active 
participants in this race lest catastrophe win again and we find ourselves 
among the spectators. 





Our organization is young and the relationship of the different parts 
to the whole is not clear to many of us. Because it is important for us to 
have this information clearly in mind, especially when we are voting or 

~.paying dues, Mary Alexander, secretary of the Division, has prepared the 
following table which shows the organization of the Division and how to 
_join the different sections: 


Division of Libraries 
for 
Children and Young People 


Public Library Section 
School Library Section for Work with 
Children and Young People 


Children’s Library Young People’s 
Association Reading Round Table 


How to join the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People: 
Sample Membership Form (Front) 

I hereby designate the. CSCssC‘CSsssSCSSSTT._ iviisiion 

(and its__tm.._._._..___————S—_—_—C Section) for membership, etc. 


Please fill in name of Division and Section which you wish to join. If 
you wish to join the Public Library Section you must add either, Children’s 
Library Association or Young People’s Reading Round Table. 


On the reverse of the membership form where Divisions are listed 
underline name of Division, as, Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People and underline the Section. 


If joining the Public Library Section underline either Children’s Library 
Association or Young People’s Reading Round Table. 


The payment of A. L. A. membership dues entitles you to join one of 
the three groups of this Division. Send twenty-five cents extra for each 
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additional group you wish to join to the Division Treasurer, 


D. GENEVIEVE DIXON, 
University High School, 
University of Chicago, 
5820 Kenwood Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 


| DIVISION: PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE, Mary S. Wilkinson, Chairman 


The committee is composed of three parts or sub-committees: Top of 
the News, Newspaper publicity and Editorial publicity. The Top of the 
News takes the place of the News Letter formerly issued by the Section 
for Work with Children. For the present it will be issued as a quarterly. 
The general publicity for library periodicals and newspapers falls to the 
second subcommittee and the third will take charge of securing, editing 
and writing papers and longer articles. Two papers are now in preparation. 
The first one dealing with the subject of juvenile delinquency will be pub- 
| lished in the Woman’s Home Companion, the other discusses developing 
| attitudes through the reading of literature. 


DIVISION: COMMITTEE ON RADIO BROADCASTING AND RECORDING REPORT, 
SEPTEMBER, 1941 to JUNE, 1942 


COMMITTEE In a time of great crisis and of constantly changing 
a Acca needs and conditions, the function of this Committee 
Lysla Abbott is, as we see it, to follow closely the broadcasts and 
sa Witham Hopexth the recordings that are being presented for children 
B. M. Landfear and young people and to take such action as is pos- 
Googe B Movsland, jr. sible to give them greater value. 

Obviously in war time only the most effective and 
the most timely presentations will find a place on network programs. 
Obviously, too, the younger generation will listen eagerly to programs that 
have war and patriotism in them, whether or not they are “geared” to 
young listeners. But if we are wise, we will think beyond this crisis to a 
time when parents and teachers and librarians will demand good programs 
for young people even more intensively than they demand them now, to a 
time when the main theme will not be of war and patriotism but of peace 
and the making of a new world. 


It is the children and young people of today who will build this world. 
We, as librarians, give them books. We give them the garnered beauty 
and wisdom and humor of centuries to strengthen their purpose and widen 
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their horizon. Under the marvelous technical development of radio broad- 
casting, the spoken word has become—as it was in the days before the 
printing press—a vital factor in our lives. It is entirely logical to assume 
that we, who know the books, the sources, and who know the children who 
both read and listen, should have some part in the programs that reach 
them over the air. 


What shall that part be? 


From a survey made by Julia Sauer of Rochester in 1941, we find that 
some forty-five public libraries in towns or cities are presenting, or have 
presented, programs from their local radio station.; some independently, 
some in cooperation with their schools or with the local Junior League. 
These programs consist chiefly of book talks, dramatization of books, or 
story-telling. Generally speaking—and omitting the naturally gifted per- 
son—how well equipped are we to take part in these broadcasts? All of us 
who have had experience know that the technique of the microphone is a 
rather special technique. Even if we give excellent book talks as librarians, 
and are successful story-tellers, we cannot assume that we will be effective 
at the microphone. Out of forty auditions given to experienced and talented 
story-tellers on the staff of the New York Public Library only sixteen 
“came through.” If the standard of broadcasting continues to improve only 
those who are highly gifted or who are willing to submit to specialized 
training can hope to take part in a broadcast. 


What has happened to recordings, and what is our part there? 


The extraordinary development of recorded presentations, affects all 
broadcasting studios, great and small. It will eventually vitally affect what 
the children hear in school and at home. The time will come when any 
program, any presentation, can be recorded on either the smaller discs for 
the Victor machine or the sixteen-inch discs for the “Turn-table”. These 
may be duplicated and bought by anyone for a small sum. These record- 
ings need not necessarily come from a broadcast. Let us see how they 
might be applied to our field. 


In the quiet of a small studio, with our books near at hand, with only 
the technicians as listeners we can give our book talk or tell our story. 
We know how to call up the children, invisible but vivid, as our listeners. 
We can give them the same friendliness, the same enthusiasm for books as 
we do in direct contact. There lies our strength. We know the books. We 
know the children. Even here, however, we must recognize the limitations. 
Our talk or story must be carefully prepared, carefully timed. For this 
new medium we must combine an old knowledge and experience with a 
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new technique. Once made, the record is accessible to anyone who has the 
money to pay for it, local radio stations, schools, settlement houses, 
libraries, private homes. 


Following the usual pattern of American industry, broadcasting and 
the making of recordings are dependent upon commercial competition. 
Who is to say what is to be recorded? The broadcasting company, the 
advertising agency, the sponsor? Our influence upon the radio in the 
quarter of a century between the two wars has been exceedingly slight. 
Can we have a greater influence after this war is over, or even while it is 
going on? Fifty years of public library work has taught us a great deal 
about the boys and girls of North America. We know them not in groups 
but as individuals, capable of independent judgment. We know their 
instinctive response to the poet or the novelist or the biographer who is, 
in the opinion of the orists, far above them. We know them well and 
respect them deeply as readers. How much do we know about them as 
listeners? The story-tellers among us would say: a great deal. But listen- 
ing to a story in the children’s room of a public library told by a familiar 
and friendly librarian and listening to a commercial program coming over 
the radio brings an entirely different reaction to the younger generation. 
The most informing survey of listening for this group is A Survey of 
Research on Children’s Radio Listening, made by Dr. Herta Herzog for the 
Radio Council on Children’s Programs, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y., 1941. One point that Dr. Herzog makes concerns us especially. She 
suggests that all radio scripts be submitted to people who really know the 
likes and dislikes of boys and girls before they are accepted by the studio. 
Is this not simply repeating the story of the development of books and 
reading? We are all “willy nilly” critics of children’s books. We all have 
a standard, expressed or unexpressed, and insist that the books that we 
give children and young people should conform to that standard. We know 
enough about the influence of the spoken word, the human voice to give | 
it its due in judging radio script. 


There is one other point in this lively and interesting survey of Dr. 
Herzog’s that is especially for the Young People’s Reading Round Table 
members. She stresses strongly the need for programs for the “teen age”, 
the age when, as librarians know, the break in either reading or listening 
continuity is apt to come. 


This survey is both discouraging and hopeful. Reading it, we come 
back to the grave, insistent question, “What is our part?” How can we 
influence the programs that are to be broadcast and recorded for American 





boys and girls? Can we not visualize a time when we are asked to evaluate 
recordings as we are asked now to evaluate books? When teachers and 
social workers, writers and producers, and fathers and mothers will come 
to the library to ask what shall be recorded and what recordings shall be 
bought for the boys and girls? Our value as librarians is based chiefly 
upon two things, our knowledge of books and our knowledge of children and 
young people. 

To sum up: We of the Committee feel that it is necessary in this 
critica] time in our country’s history for us all to follow the broadcasts that 
are presented for the younger generation, to follow and compare and weigh 
and judge them. We feel that the Division should take an active part in 
this new medium that so vitally affects the lives and thoughts of the chil- 
dren whom we serve. 


We make the following recommendations: 
1. That this Committee be called The Committee on Broadcasts and 
Recordings. 


. That it consist of a chairman appointed by the president of the 
Division and four members selected by the chairman and represent- 
ing four different localities. 


. That the Committee be represented whenever possible at all 
national and local conferences on radio broadcasting and recording. 


. That the Committee make each year a survey of the programs 
broadcast and recorded that are presented for children and young 
people and incorporate it in its annual report to the Division. 


. That each number of the News Letter of the Section for Work with 
Children and any further publication by the Division include infor- 
mation on current developments in broadcasting and recording as 
they affect the work of librarians. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SECTION 


OFFICERS The Constitution of the Public Library Section, Article 
= = IV, Section 1, reads as follows: The Chairmen of the 
Mary J. Cain Children’s Library Association and the Young People’s 
amet & eee Reading Round Table shall alternate as chairman and 

Secretary vice-chairman of the Section. Officers elected as secretary 
Gladys Shepley and treasurer of the groups shall also alternate in similar 


Treasurer coe : 
capacities as officers of the Section. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SECTION: CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION NEws, 
Lillian H. Smith 

OFFICERS The former Section for Library Work with Children has 
ee ae a new name, a new constitution, and a new relationship 
Harriet G. Long to the other two groups interested in children and young 
a“ Vice-Chairman people. In all other respects the Children’s Library Asso- 

arian C. Young oe _ - 8 ‘ > 
Secretary ciation is what the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
ay tae dren has always been, a voice which speaks on behalf of 
children and their books. The same standing committees 
are at work, giving freely their time and energy to promoting the interest 
of our Association. This interest according to both the new and old con- 
stitution is “the advancement of all library work for boys and girls.” The 
implications of this aim of ours are as far-reaching as John Wesley’s 
vaunt “The world is my parish” and demand more of all of us at this time 
than in any other year in our history. In this belief we are asking chil- 
dren’s librarians to put forward their views on the best way to promote 
this aim in readiness for post-war planning which is a part of the objective 


of the allied nations. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SECTION: YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE NEws, 
Mary J. Cain 


OFFICERS At the Indiana State Library Conference, the Youth 
Mary J. Cain Committee urged libraries and librarians to increase 
Chai . . . e,? . 
_ ay el their service to young people at this critical time. 

Secretary-Treasurer Where such service does not exist, it was recommended 
that it be established with professional attention given to fostering and 
extending it. Unquestionably the demands on youth of a nation at war, 
the restrictians that limit their recreational outlets and their own patriotic 
urge have sent young people to the library, clamoring for service. Libraries 
and librarians must meet their demands. The work of the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table for the year will be to make plans for extended 


service to youth and to put these plans into effect. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION NEws, Lois T. Place 
_ _OFFICERS Our plans for the year are necessarily tentative, for 
mm the schools are going to be just as much involved in 
Mary Peacock Douglas the “all out” war effort as the government. Many 
ei changes in the curricula will affect school library pro- 
_ Secretary _ grams and activities. The School Libraries Section 
a Sete will want to give leadership and guidance in this con- 
version from peace time, to war time curricula. Two 


projects which have been carried on for a number of years, Reading for 
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Background, annotated lists published by the H. W. Wilson Company; and 
the Experimenting Together series, the last one of which was The Librarian 
and the Teacher of Science, by Caroline Siebens and Warren L. Bartlett, we 
hope will continue. Last year the School Library Planning and Equipment 
Committee made recommendations for the publication of a pamphlet which 
could be used by school administrators in establishing a library to meet 
standards and specifications. If funds are available, this will be printed. 
A curriculum materials bulletin has been suggested, similar in purpose and 
scope to the one issued by the Newark School Libraries Association. This 
would present the best practices among school librarians geared to the war 
effort and to the “win the war” curricula. Many have expressed the need 
for a critical evaluation of periodicals for school libraries. The Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards will soon need revision. We are 
ready to help with this. The Demonstration School Libraries had one con- 
ference in Cincinnati. Miss Batchelder has represented the Section in this 
activity as she has in the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy and will report to the Board of Directors of the Division. The 
School Library page in the Wilson Bulletin continues. Mary Pike is the 
new editor and a fine job she did on the September issue. We contemplate 
a membership drive to bring into the A. L. A. members who should, by 
virtue of their positions, belong to the Section. Even though we may have 
to cancel them, plans for the Mid-Winter and Toronto Conferences will go 
forward. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


From Gertrude Andrus, Seattle Public Library, come news of the 
Young Reader’s Award made to Mrs. Laura Ingalls Wilder by the boys 
and girls of the Northwest. Mrs. Wilder in her letter of thanks from 


Rocky Ridge Farm in Mansfield, Missouri, says, “I do appreciate the award, | 


especially because By the Shores of Silver Lake was chosen by the children 
themselves.” The scroll presented to her is in Gothic lettering: 


“The boys and girls of the Pacific Northwest hereby express 
their appreciation to Laura Ingalls Wilder for the pleasure she 
has given them in her ‘By the Shores of Silver Lake,’ the Young 
Reader’s Choice for 1942. Presented by the Children’s and School 
Librarians’ Section of the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
on August 27, 1942. 


GLADYs ENGLISH, Editor 
Los Angeles Public Library 
Los Angeles, California 
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